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The Editor Looks Over the Papers 


Journalism Pupils Excel 

Indications that students who propose 
to enter journalism as a career are su- 
perior students in high school, are re- 
vealed in state-wide psychological tests 
taken by 16,600 high school seniors in 
Wisconsin. 

Not only was the general average of 
the students selecting journalism as their 
life work higher than that of any other 
group, but the number who scored low 
was very small. 

The figures are based on results of the 
first state-wide test of this kind, and be- 
lieved to be the most comprehensive ever 
attempted. 

This test was designed to show the 
ability of the seniors to do college work, 
explained Mr. Frank O. Halt, registrar 
and director of the bureau of guidance in 
the University of Wisconsin, who 
nouned the results. 

E Weekly, Chicago, Illinois. 


an- 


Chronicle Publishes Log 
Around the World, A True Sailor’s 
Log, written by Albert Letcher 
mands, is a most interesting weekly fea- 
ture of The 
Arizona. 


Sea- 
Cactus Chronicle, Tucson, 


Here follow the happenings of one day: 
June 28th 
The first assistant 


day fireman on watches. 


engineer 
Just 


put all- 
like me 
to be placed on the goofy watch. I was 
put on the 12 till 4. It’s no use talking; 
I’m getting experience. There was a fire 
on the stern of ship this evening. The 
canvas railing-covers and the stern steer- 
ing-wheel cover caught fire. Sparks from 
smoke stack did the damage. Also, there 
were two dead Chinamen up there. The 
dead men taken to Hong 
Kong. They died in the steerage quar- 
I must sleep because I turn to at 
midnight. Tomorrow is ship-day in Hong 
Kong. 


were being 


ters. 


Plan to Discover Writers 

Every student in the Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia, High School is required to study 
journalism during his junior year, ac- 
cording to a plan now in operation. 

In the course, English 6, the aspects 
of news gathering, copy reading, and the 
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Wise Up, Magazines 


O you have a theme for this year 
D around which you can center 
your literature and art work 

for each issue? 

Several magazines have carried and 
still carry this innovation. 

The Homespun of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, is executing the yearly 
theme of “The Caravan of Life” by 
publishing as its first issue, “At the 
Rising of the Sun,” which bubbles 
over with the exuberance of Youth. 

In Danville, Virginia, The Cavalier 
has a definite scheme for its four 
issues: “The World,” “The Nation,” 
“The State” and “The School.” 

Last year, The Record, Richmond, 
Virginia, embroidered its first issue 
with “Adventure” and then followed 
up in its next with “Perseverance and 
Compensation.” 

—DeWitt D. Wise. 


writing of editorials and feature articles 
is taught. 

To those having ability, the school pub- 
lication, The Highlander, offers an op- 
portunity to do practical work. 

The purpose of this plan is to discover 
talent for journalistic work and to afford 
a training to the students for effective 
writing that may be needed in school, 
business, or professional life. 


Barometer to Continue 

In a recent ballot taken by the editors 
of The Calumet Herald of Hammond, In- 
diana, the front-page column, The Baro- 
meter, The Rise and Fall of Opinion, was 
voted by the student body to be retained. 

The Review editors herewith present 
three of the items clipped from the 
Barometer column. 


* x * 


Students and adults interested in the 
fortune of the band have been particu- 
larly pleased to note how much further 
it is advanced at this time this year than 
it was at this same date last year. This 
enthusiasm seems justified. 

One of the band’s weakest points last 
year at contests was its marching. How- 
ever, it seems probable that the critics 


will have no cause for worry in 1930. By 
marching at home football matches this 
musical organization has the 
practice to make perfect. 


secured 


At last it looks as though that cov- 
eted prize, 100 percent in banking, will 
be reached. The entire school desires it; 
a few students should not prevent them 
from having their wish. It is rank selfish- 
ness to prevent the consumation of this 
great project. 


Within the next few days, Coaches 
Kumpf and Myers will reveal to some 40 
or 50 anxiously waiting would-ve-de- 
baters, their selection of students who 
will make up the two wrangling squads 
this year. The coaches will base their 
choice on the quality of the try-out 
speeches that each of the debating can- 
didates has prepared given this 
week. 


and 


Edit Daily Dispatch 

Journalism students of Columbus, Ohio, 
were given their first opportunity to 
write and edit the school page of The 
Columbus Dispatch, which made its ap- 
pearance October 10 and appear 
each Thursday. 

The five high schools—Central, West, 
North, East and South—have one repre- 
sentative who is a member of an editorial 
board. The duty of this board is to get 
the news from all schools, to make up 
and edit the page. 

A system of this type is the first that 
has ever been tried in Columbus. The 
actual work in all phases is done by this 
board—even the layout in the Dispatch’s 
composing room. 

However, each staff member has three 
editors from his school to assist in the 
gathering of news from the junior high 
and elementary schools on his “beat”. 


is to 


Publicity for Harrison High 


The principal of the Harrison High 


School, Chicago, Illinois, recently ap- 
pointed a faculty committee of five, 
headed by a chairman, to act as_pub- 
licity group for the school. 

Each school activity has a_ reporter 
who gets and writes the news about his 
club or event and then turns it over to 
faculty committee who decide the most 





important items for release in the city 
papers. 

Most of the write-ups concern future 
events at Harrison so that no stale news 
is submitted. 

“The purpose, as outlined, is to see that 
newspapers, especially local papers, get 
the ‘facts’ about that the 
people outside of school get behind the 
projects. Last year’s major project, 
which sent the band to Denver, is an 
example.” 


Harrison, so 


J 

i lere 

All journalism and printing teachers 
in the state of Kansas were invited as 
guests to a banquet given by the Mid- 
Continent Engraving Company and held 
in their plant at Wichita recently. Prior 
to the dinner, a complete demonstration 
plate 
Between 75 and 106 


of the process of making a 
given in the plant. 


was 


journalism teachers and 40 or 50 print- 
ing instructors were present. “This meet- 
ing,” to quote Mr. Paul Phelps of Kansas 
City, “was very helpful to both groups.” 

The annual vaudeville show, The Spot 
lite, at the Redford High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, was given adequate publicity 
in The Outpost, the school’s five-column 
newspaper. In fact, a special number, 
the Spotlite Edition, was released on No- 
vember 21, the evening of which ihe first 
performance took place. Two engravings 
of special performers and articles con- 
cerning practically every act were fea- 
tured. 


In the issue of November 8, The Cen- 
tral Luminary of Kansas City, Missouri, 
column feature entitled 
“The Log’, which, the editor states, is 
the “official publication of THE NAVEY, 
an organization of Smart Men ard Beau- 
tiful Women. Published every [Friday 
by the direction of The Admiralty.” 


started a new 


A separate literary supplement of six- 
teen pages, in the form of a magazine, is 
carried as a special feature of The Eagl 
Rocket of Montclair, New Jersey. 
stories, poetry, essays, and book and play 
reviews are the features of this project. 


Shert 


We welcome to our desk the first and 
second numbers of volume one of the tri- 
weekly publication of Carrington, North 
Dakota, High School, The Sentinel. The 
adviser, Mr. F. Ray Rogers, will be re- 
some asa 
last year’s Review. 


membered by contributor to 
Best of 
this new yet promising entry to the field 


of high school journalism. 


success to 


“Comprenez vous francais?” was the 


Recommend “Herald” 


Three business men and the mayor of 
Hammond, Ind., commendatory 
notes to the Herald, all of which were in- 
serted in the first issue this year. 


wrote 


The actual penmanship and signatures, 
together with the pictures of the mayor 
and one business man, appeared on the 
third page. This seems to indicate that 
The Herald is a good publicity medium 
in Hammond. 


and There 


question asked by various students of the 
Clairton, Pennsylvania, High School when 
the French paper, Parmi Nous Francais, 
appeared recently. 

News, jokes, editorials about the value 
of French, two short biographies about 
Joan of Are and Cardinal Richelieu were 
some of the features. In the field of art, 
there were cartoons, a map of France 
and an artistic knightly cover. 


Two special sports editions—the Sou- 
The Cactus Chronicle, 
Tucson, Arizona, and the “Booster Day” 
sports edition of the York (Penna.) High 
Weekly, were published during Novem- 
Both football 
the and 
opponents. 


venir Program of 


ber. featured games be- 
their chief 
Each had an eight page edi- 


tion with an abundance of “‘cuts”’. 


tween local schools 


Fifteen percent of the cost of composi- 
tion is The Spotlight of Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania, by the work of five 
co-operative students who alternate with 
two weeks of 
outside work. 


saved 


and two weeks of 
They set up all the ad- 
vertisements in the school printshop and 


thus secure actual practice in their work. 


school 


A mimeographed the Hol-Ju- 


Hi-News, from the junior high school in 


paper, 


Holton, Kansas, was recently received. It 
is published on various colors of tonal 
paper and makes a very attractive ap- 
pearance. 

Robert F. Desberg of East High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, has been writing 
a series of articles describing unusual 
customs which he noted during his recent 
trip to Europe. The Blue Gold, 


carries this interesting 


and 
East’s newspaper, 
feature. 


The Black The Critic, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, was very seasonal 
and appropos to 


Magic issue of 


Hallowe’en. Be sure 


that you have this 64-page magazine on 


your exchange list. Orange, the mystical 


color, was also used as stock for The 


Glenville Torch, Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
Whoopee Extra of High Spots, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


A recent issue of the News, Saginaw, 
Michigan, was dedicated to the business 
men of that city. The following note, 
found on the editorial page, is self-ey- 
planatory: 


To the business men of Saginaw, 
is dedicated this issue of the Arthur 
Hill News, of Arthur Hill high 
school, with the desire to give a bet- 
ter conception of what is accomplish- 
ed in each department of the school; 
to define our ideas of true sports- 
manship; and to acquaint Saginaw’s 
men with the publication. 
Lastly, this paper with its news of 
school work and activities may help 
to turn back the pages of that book 
of memories to the happy days of 
“real sport” when each one of you 
was a school boy. 


school 


’Round the Town is the title of the No- 
vember number of The Perryscope, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
this was the fact 
dred seventy-one 


The occasion for 
that “One hun- 
years ago the 
British flag was unfurled over Fort Pitt, 

which the hands of the 

French, had been called Fort Duquesne.” 

The beauty of architecture, art, and even 
of smoke is featured with the 

of the past in this issue. 


issue 
and 


previously, in 


romance 


Two-thirds of a seven column page of 
the first number of the Coyote Journal, 
Proenix, Arizona, was devoted to “Here 
Are the Jokes We Promised You.” In- 
cidentally they were original, too. 


On the editorial page, The Cilton 
News, New York City, runs as a weekly 
feature, a “box’”—‘*Plan Your Weekend” 

which provides an ample and diversi- 
fied entertainment for one and all pupils. 
A play, movie, musical comedy, concert, 
football game, and aviation stunt are all 
listed with time and place data. 


A “Way Back When” edition of The 
North High Oracle, Des Moines, Iowa, 
appeared October 25, featuring the first 
high school Oracle and contrasting dif- 


ference in educational practices and prin- 
ciples then and now. 


A series of articles, “The Experiences 
of a High School Reporter While Work- 
ing Cleveland Newspaper,” has 
been appearing in The Glenville Torch 
under the authorship of Barnett Lester, 
who worked on The Plain Dealer during 
the summer. This avenue of approach 
to journalism is practical and is to be 
commended. 


for a 
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The Christmas Clock’ 


RADFORD’S 
Agency.” 
imposing 


Detective 
In neat, gold, 
letters these 
words were printed on the door 
of my old schoolmate’s offices. 
Fat Chuck Bradford a detective! 
One of the best, if not the best, 
in the city! Some twenty-five perfectly 
trained, keen-witted young men under 
him! I could never grasp these facts no 
matter how many times their reality was 
proved to me in some “case” Chuck had 
me to follow with him. Why, 
kid, I devoured detective 
stories by the gross, Chuck would take a 


“snooze”. 


allowed 
when as a 


I never could get him inter- 
ested in them. 

“Oh, t-t-they’re all r-r-right,” he would 
stutter, “b-b-buh w-w-what’s the use of 
w-w-wasting y-y-your t-t-time on t-them 
w-w-when_ t-t-there m-m-many 
r-r-real t-t-things t-t-to d-d-do.” 

“Sleep, for instance,” I would sneer in 
reply. 


are so 


“S-s-sure, ain’t t-t-that 
thin’,” would grin, snuggling 
closer to the earth and closing his eyes 
with a contented sigh. 


now, 
Chuck 


$-some- 


Invariably I would give up the argu- 
ment in despair and return to my hair- 
rising stories. Small wonder I could not 


believe my senses. Chuck a great de- 


tective! Incredible! 

Now as I was ushered into his private 
office—could anyone look less like a de- 
than this bulky, 
His hair unruly as 
long ago when we both thought combs 
were something to 
be shunned. His 
keen blue eyes twin- 


tective boyish-looking 


man? red was as 


kled good-naturedly. 
“Well, Dick, old 
man, what can I do 
for you?” He 
vercome his stutter 


had 


and spoke in crisp, 


incisive tones. His 
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‘By Lucille V. Keller 


This detective story with a Christmas background 
has the denouement at the very end—the climax 


of the story. 


speech was always a shock to people who 
did not know that he spoke thus to cover 
his stuttering. He still stuttered when 
he became excited, but that was very 
seldom, for it took a good deal to excite 
him. 

“Oh nothing,” I answered with a laugh. 
“IT just came to poke around and make 
myself a nuisance.” 

“You you’re always 
Take a seat and a cigar. 
I have any 
would intere 
the routine, 
ought to 
enough by 
of the 
are dif 


know welcome. 
I don’t believe 
thing that 
st you. Just 
which you 
know well 
now. None 
‘cases’ 
ficult 


enough to prove interesting. By 
the way, how is your business 
coming on?” 

“Miss McClayton,” announced 
Bradford’s cool, impersonal sec- 
retary. 

“Show her in. 
Dick, this may prove interesting.’ 

A tall, well-dressed elderly woman en- 
tered. She paused uncertainly. 

“Mr. Bradford, I believe?” 

Chuck, who had risen as she entered, 
bowed slightly. 

“Miss Clayton, I hope 
mind the 
Sherman.” 

I, too, bowed slightly. 

“Mr. Sherman,” continued Chuck, “has 
often proved of great aid to me in un- 
raveling difficult affairs.” 

“Of course, a friend of Mr. 
Bradford,” murmured Miss Clayton ner- 
vously. She took the seat I offered her 
and, as we resumed our seats, began. 

“IT hardly know how to begin. I sup- 
pose you know my uncle, Clark McClay- 
ton, with whom I am residing at present.” 

We nodded. Who did not know the 
old, Wall Street warrior whose exploits 


Stay 


’ 


here, 


you will not 


presence of my friend, Mr. 


yours, 


were still related amid chuckles in cer- 
tain business circles? He had retired 
several years ago, when sickness and old 

age had at last asserted their rights. 
“Well, to begin at the beginning,” Miss 
McClayton continued, ‘‘for generations 
there has been in our family a mechanical 
Once a year, at Christmas Eve, 


clock. 
when the clock strikes midnight, figures, 
t Ws representing Mary, 
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Christ, and the 
twelve _ disciples, 
will parade across a 
little bridge in front 
of the clock. 

“As long as I can 
remember it has al- 
ways been an impor- 
tant ceremony in the 
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family to watch the little figures. Uncle 
Clark has always been particularly strict 
in insisting that every member of the 
has often said 
any who 
o’clock on 


family be present. He 
that he 


was not 
Christmas Eve. 


disinherit one 


twelve 


would 
present at 


“Two days ago I entered the library 
where the clock is kept. I felt something 
wrong with the room, but it took me sev- 
eral minutes to realize that the clock 
was not on the shelf where it belonged. 
I immediately called Timmons, the but- 
ler, and questioned him closely. He was 
amazed to know that the clock was gone. 
All the servants 
equally ignorant of its disappearance. 


other claimed to be 

“Uncle Clark, who had not been in the 
lower part of the house for months, be- 
gan talking about the clock and asking 
if it was in good order for the Christmas 
celebration. If he learns that it is miss- 
ing, I am afraid that the rage he will 
certainly fly into will kill him. The clock 
simply must be on its shelf for Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

“Well, we'll see what we can do about 
getting it there,” said Chuck. “Have you 
noticed anything else missing?” 

“No. I thought of that at once and 
made a thorough search.” 
who, for 


some reason or 


this 


“Ts anyone 
other, can not be 
Christmas?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss McClayton 
tantly. “Rodger, the only grandson. But 
I’m positive that he would never try to 
gain possession of the clock. Besidcs, he 
thinks that Uncle Clark has already dis- 
inherited him.” 


present coming 


hesi- 


“Young Mr. McClayton was living with 
his grandfather, I Could 
please tell me how he came to leave? You 
may be certain that anything that you 
may tell us will be held in confidence.” 

“Oh, it is really 
young and will get into scrapes. 


believe. you 


Rodger is 
Uncle 
Clark has not the best of tempers. Some 


nothing. 


affair of Rodger’s, which had been hush- 
ed up, came to Uncle Clark’s ears. He 
immediately sent for Rodger and said 
quite a few things he never intended to. 
]1 only know that Rodger came out of the 
library looking pale and angry, and muit- 
tering something about not staying where 
no one wanted him 


believed in him or 


minutes. I tried to 


make him stay, but he would not. 


He went in fifteen 


“Uncle went to bed and has not been 

You that that is the 
same way that his son, David, left him. 
Every day he wants to send for Rodger, 
but he is too proud. 


out since. know 


Even I have not 
heard from the boy for two weeks now. 
I am Nevertheless, 
Rodger as I do, I’m 
take the clock.” 


worried. knowing 


sure he would not 


Promising the worried woman that 


everything would be done to return the 


clock, Chuck ushered her out of the spe- 
cial exit door. He had not yet 
himself when Miss Andrews came in an- 


seated 


nouncing a Mr. Rodger McClayton who, 
though he had no appointment, was very 
anxious to see Mr. Bradford. 
“Send him in by all means,” ordered 
Chuck. “What a 
dence,” I heard him mutter to himself. 
Miss 
dressed, straightforward looking young 
man. 
of mischief in 


coincidence, coinci- 


Andrews ushered in a_ well- 
His brown eyes had such a spark 
them, that | 
would not have put it above him to steal 


the clock for a lark. 


however, 


He plunged in and told us much the 
Miss McClayton 
with his grandfather 
the position the clock held in the 
family Christmas celebration. 


same story as had of 
his disagreement 


and 


“Tt happened,” he continued, “that the 
day before Granddad and I had our little 
disagreement, I had been fooling with 
that wonderful piece of mechanism. I 
thought that I 
though the 
didn’t 


heard something snap, 


clock continued to run. It 


bother me much at the time but 
somehow or other, lately, I began think- 
ing of it and wondering what the rela- 
tions would do if the thing didn’t work 


on Christmas Eve. 


“One night when I had nothing to do, 
I went over to the house. It 
twelve-thirty on 


was about 
Thursday night. No- 
body was awake so, having my own latch 
key, I let myself in. Quietly entering 
the library, I thought for a moment that 
I saw something moving behind the por- 
was the wind I 


tieres, but believing it 


straight towards the shelf where 
the clock was kpt. It wasn’t there! Sud 
denly I was certain that I heard a sound 
at the French window. 


went 


I hurled myself 
forward, and stumbled over a foot stool. 
In falling I struck my head on that con- 
foundedly hard library table. 


“When I regained consciousness every- 
thing was as it should have been except 
for the clock. I can not understand why 
no one was awakened by my clumsy ef- 
forts to capture the burglar, but no one 
was. 


“You see, gentlemen, why I came to 
vou. If I gone to the 
this story they would believe I had some 


had police wit} 


thing to do with the clock’s disappearance 
and granddad would knw I 
house after I 


entered the 
would. The 
clock must be found and returned before 
Christmas. It is not likely that no one 
has 


said I never 


at home noticed its disappearance 


because I fear that since I left the library 


is not 


finished his 
conclusively and started to rise. 


used.” Roger story 


“A second, young man,” smiled Chuck, 
“I'll have to ask you a question or two 
Is there any secret hiding place in this 
antique?” 


“Yes,” exclaimed Rodger, astonished 


“How did you know?” 

“l’m a detective,” chuckled Bradford 
“Did it contain anything?” 

“Only an old Spanish coin. At one 
time it held the Ruthold diamond, but 
granddad had that taken out and put in 
a vault long ago.” 

Soon after young McClayton left | 
took my leave, after first gaining Chuck’s 
promise that I would be included in the 
search for the mechanical clock. I was 
doomed to disappointment, however. Cer- 
tain business affairs called me out of the 
city. I could not return until December 
the twenty-fourth. 


I hastened up to Chuck’s office and 
found him finishing a report of some sort 
or other. At my appearance, he pushed 
it aside and instructed Miss Andrews to 
finish it. 
“What’s on 
How’s 


mind, old 
was his 


your 


business?” 


topper? 
genial greet- 
ing. 
“The 
oa 


“Did you get it? 


mechanical clock,” I burst out 
“Sure,” he said, laughing at my breath- 
“Don’t you know that Bradford 
fails? This time I didn’t have a 
thing to do with the return of the miss 
ing article. It just returned itself.” 


lessness. 


never 


“What do you mean?” 

“All right, all right, you’ll never make 
a good detective if you get so excited. It 
was quite simp!e. Rodger McClayton was 
walking down the street worrying about 
the clock, when suddenly he 
staring him in the face. It 
pawnshop window. He 


found it 
was in a 
rushed in and 
persuaded the proprietor to sell it to him 
although the proprietor had only had it 
for a few days. 
“Rodger rushed home with his prize 
and bumped squarely into old McClayton 
who was out for his first airing since his 
The old man was so tickled to 
see the boy that he never bothered to ask 
why he had come home. 
about the 


illness. 


Of course, late) 


he heard clock’s disappear- 
ance.” 
“But who stole it? 


I demanded. 


Who pawned it?’ 


“Oh, some ex-servant of theirs who had 
heard tales of the fortune the clock con 
tained. He probably would have taken 
more if young McClayton had not scared 
him off. It was the crook’s first job. 
That is why he was so clumsy as to give 
the clock to a 


pawnshop. We easily 


traced him. 

“Old McClayton would not allow the 
ropber to be prosecuted. Said that with- 
out him he and his grandson would be 
still separated. Well, all’s well that ends 
well. I’m going home to the kiddies. 
Want to come along and watch the fun?” 

The Red and White, 
Lakeview High Schoo!, Chicago 
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Advertising’ 


By Yearly Contract 


A Suggestion to Business Managers 


Hollis Schrieber 


HAT member of the business staff 
of the average high school news- 
tell the 
hurry and scurry and last minute solici- 


paper cannot you of 
tation of advertising often necessary to 
finance an the paper? Who 
that has worked on the advertising staff 
does not know of the anxiety preceeding 
many whether enough 
“ads” will be sold to pay for that issue? 
On The Sandstorm, of Amarillo, Texas, 
we are using a system of handling adver- 
tising that eliminated this eleventh hour 
rush to secure “ads,” and it is a system 
that we believe could be adopted with 
advantage by high 


edition of 


editions as_ to 


most school news- 


papers. 


This plan is simply that of selling, not 
single insertions, but certain advertising 
spaces to appear in each issue throughout 
the year. Before the opening of school, 
The sign 
printed contracts for specified ad spaces 
that will appear in each addition, and 
thus the financial success of the paper is 


advertisers in Sandstorm 


AMARILLO’S 
Office: 


HIGH SCHOOL 


We, the undersigned, hereby subscribe to 
Sth and 22nd, 
lith and 25th, 


for herein 


December 6th and 20, 


and May 9th, 


lotaling 
by the 10th day of 
We understand that in consideration 
of which are to be decided by the 
and judgement of the Staff. 
each issue) not 
receive not less than 240 lines) 
rejection by the newspaper staff. 
We agree to furnish 


during 


SEMI-MONTHLY 
Room 108 Senior High School Building, 12th and Polk Street. 


(Xmas Number), 
(Commencement 


Dollars ees ‘ 
each month, beginning October 10th, 1929, and ending May 10th, 1930. 
of this contract, we are to receive, 
STORM of our business or merchandise or in the form of short editorials, 
newspaper staff 


However, we are to receive not 


“COPY” for ads to the 


By Stanley Marsh 


OOUOOROOOOUGOOOEEOEOSOOCROOREEREROORGRGCeROROORORROeeReReeeeeneeeeS oeeene 


The picture above at the right is 
that of Stanley Marsh, the enterpris- 
ing business manager of The Sand- 
storm and the author of this article. 
Certinly they are hustlers down in the 
Amarillo, Texas, High School. Above 
at the left is Hollis Schriber, editor- 
in-chief of this same newspaper, who, 
we learn, is one of the youngest edi- 
tors of a high school publication in 
America, only a junior. 


assured even before the first issue is pub- 
lished. 


A COMPLETE advertising dummy is 
laid out and filled with prominent firms’ 
names. These ads are shown just as any 
other sample product might be to a pur- 
chaser. Rarely has it been necessary to 
reduce this size of an advertising as it 
was originally dummied because the busi- 
ness man seems to like a set plan or 
proposition and generally comes to a 
quick decision. Then, too, there may be 
a certain phase of psychology for when a 
firm sees its name listed with some of the 
most prominent in the city the response 
is better. We try to interest only those 
businesses who sell the highest type of 


ADVERTISING CONTRACT 


THE SANDSTORM 
NEWSPAPER. 


Amarillo, Texas. 


Stanley Marsh 


merchandise. As a result, we didn’t lose 
a penny in last year’s collection. Bills 
are mailed out and collection is also by 
mail. Thus the contact of the business 
staff with the advertisers is_ limited 
chiefly to getting copy for the ads. So- 
liciting advertising before each issue is 
no longer necessary. 


However, it may be timely here to add 
that in the three years of the paper’s 
existence it established itself so creditably 
under the supervision of Mrs. James L. 
Quicksall, its founder, that the public be- 
came interested in its activities. Two 
all-American honor ratings were recorded 
and it always won from three to seven 
places in the Texas Press Contest. In 
fact, the paper has never entered either a 
state or national contest in which it did 
not win from one to three first places. 

Selling advertising by means of con- 
tracts is a method that is used by most 
city dailies, but as far as we have been 
able to find, The Sandstorm is the only 

(Continued on Page 16) 


No. 121 


1929 


...eeees-inehes of advertising for each of the sixteen issues of the SANDSTORM, Amarillo’s 
High School, semi-monthly newspaper, for the School year 1929-30, and to be published as of September 27th, October 11th, and 25th, November 


1929, and January 17th, 
Number), 1930, on the 


and 3lst, 
basis of Sixty-five cents 


(3 ...), payable 


school 
additional 


during the 
without 
and are to be run 


for: 


Viz: 


we may write our own “copy” if we 


SANDSTORM office in the Senior High School 


14th 


(65¢) 


February 


year, 
cost to 
only when space in the publication will permit and at the sole discretion 
less than a total of eight (8) lines for each column inch contracted for herewith (for 
to be construed as receiving this for each inch total contracted 
the year and that 


If contract 
desire, 


Building not 


and 28th, 
for the total 


March 14th 
number of 


and 28th, April 
inches contracted 


-Dollars (3..... ) 


issues of THE SAND- 


appearances, dates and sizes 


some mention in 
us, number of 


is for 30-inch 
which 


issue, we shall 
acceptance or 


space, each 
shall be subject to 


later than Tuesday noon, of each 


week in which an issue of the SANDSTORM is published and our failure to do so is authorization for your use of copy that appeared in previous 


THE SANDSTORM will send 


ACCEPTED; 
: HE SANDSTORM 
Sy 


December, 1929 


representative of 


Advertising department 


for COPY for each issue, when advised to do so. 





We Write Because We Must! 


oi ae E bones are coming out of the 
graves, clanking, dangling, 
knocking together with that 
peculiar hollowness so suggestive of the 
dead.” 

“As I heard the 
vividly given over the radio by Walter 
Francesca told me, “I 

so genuinely in- 
spired that I could 
helped 


poem 


Danse Macabre so 


Damrosch,” was 


not have 
writing a 
about it. It 
the matter of only 


was 


a moment to jot 
notes, 
write 
about 


down a few 
and then to 
these 
the dead, the weird 
music of the violins 
still ringing in my 
ears. It 
that I was compelled to write a poem. It 
was not that I deliberately sat down and 


verses 


‘rancesca Wyatt 
Fran a Wy: was not 


formed lines of verse—it was simply an 
involuntary force which made me put my 
feelings on paper.” 

Such is the ability to “‘write from the 
heart” of a senior in high school. Fran- 
cesca’s personality is as understanding as 
the appreciation of the mood of the music 
would lead you to believe. 

“The Dance of Death,” appearing in 
the junior issue of The Oracle, Abington 
High School, Abington, suburban to Phil- 
adelphia, is a poetic interpretation of the 
Macabre” as broadcast 
radio in a Damrosch concert. 
Mr. Damrosch himself, in a personal note 
to the author, commented upon this stu- 
dent effort as “charming.” 


famous “Danse 


over the 


And here is the poem that Francesca 


was inspired to write and which Mr. 


Damrosch liked: 
THE DANCE OF 
of the 


DEATH 


Land dead, which shimmering 
mists enshroud 

We glimpse thy shadows proud, 

wins the with music's 


Orpheus way 


chai ue 
Through graves of harm; 
And there we see the whitened bones of 
wen 
Pretend to life again. 
The y rise, 


the y race 


they stand crect, they walk, 

As yawning graves give place. 

And now on earth with fiendish glee they 
dance . 

And rattling rhythms enhance, 

With creaking joints, so brittle, dry, and 


By Evelyn Tinker, ’31 


West Philadelphia High School 


cold, 
Until the night is old. 


And now a wind comes wailing wind-like 
woes, 

And through their skulls it blows; 

But Orpheus spares us what these dead 
might tell 

And sends them to their hell, 

With sighing sounds, and wai's, and 
groans, 

And rumbling under-tones. 


A GROUP of poems appearing in the 
October issue of The Towers, Overbrook 
High School, Philadelphia, challenges our 
attention. 

The German “Im Herbst,” (In 
Autumn) is unusual because the author 
did not translate English into German 
He thought felt in a foreign 
language and painted a very real picture 
of a misty autumn day when “the once 
beautiful earth is waste and old.” 

The author is the 
literary editor of 
The Towers, Fran- 


cis Butler, 


poem 


and 


who 
says that this poem 
“ast 

He has 


few 


developed.” 

written a 
other German 
poems. This one is 
of a day in autumn, 
representing 
morning, noon and 


night. He is going 


Francis Butler 

to go to college and 

expects to teach German or Latin and to 
write. 

Here is the poem that Francis wrote: 


IM HERBST 


Morgen 


Voll langsam geht die Sonne auf, 
Kaum kann ich den roten Ball erseh’n, 
Ein feiner Nebel sitzt darautf, 


Und schleicrt die Welt mit seinem Weh’n. 


Nachmittag 
Die Vogel fliegen eifrig wach 
Des goldnen Sudens reizender Brust; 
Schwatben je tzt 
Dach, 
Die flattern 


Kein’ sind auw dem 


umher in hochster Lust. 
Nacht 

Die Schatten schweben hin und he) 

Und draussen ist es schwarz und ka!t, 


Die Blatte) 


Kinst schome 


“ nd dui ° 


vnd alt. 


sauseln frisch 


Erde 


ist lee 


In “Songs” one finds another varia- 
tion of the haunting theme of home-love, 


inherent in the souls of men. 


“Poems are written from past experi- 
David Finkel- 
stein, the author of “Songs.” David is 
the editor-in-chief 
of The 
“The Towers is 


chiefly a 


ences or feelings,” says 


T owers 


literary 
organ and we try 
to have as wide a 
circle of contribu 
tors as possible. I 
hope to go to col- 
lege and take up 
writing as a voca- 
D. Finkelstein 
The lilting melody in words that David 
had to write follows: 


tion.” 


SONGS 


All things and men far from their native 
haunts 

Within them always bear the songs of 
home! 

The tiny shells in city gardens chant 

And whisper of the sea. Men wearied of 

Mean tasks in foreign lands sing in dark- 
ened rooms 

Of domes of sky and grassy hillsides. 

And once I pressed a restless leaf of 
Autumn 

To my ear and heard, I think, the song 

Of drowsy winds in 


sumer sSinniel 


trees. 


Tue assistant editor of The Towers, 


Herbert Nichol, was out walking one day 
with a friend. When he went to bed, he 
thought of a poem and in the morning he 


wrote it. This is it: 


FOREVER 


My friend and I went walking, 
And we were very gay, 
Strolling and laughing 
Along the shaded way. 
And once we put our hands up 
To catch a low-swung bough 
And bent our youthful backs low 
(The trees were lovely now) 
To stoop beneath the branches. 
I caught, with half an eye, 
Between the 
Pale pieces of the sky. 


leafy branches 


And we two 


Fa) 


were laughing; 


uy friend had said 
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Something very whimsical 
Before he ducked his head. 
So, langhing face to face, 
] thought then as we bent 
How much this was like living 
Under a low-roofed tent. 
The green leaves brushed my forehead; 
There flashed across my eye 
My friend forever youthful, 
And I, forever by, 
Forever, ever, stooping 
Beneath a leaf-hung bough; 
Forever, ever, laughing 
As we were laughing now. 


Herbert hopes to go to Haverford 


College. 


“We have a very active literary club 
called ‘The Mid-Nite Oil’,” he continued. 
“As this club we read, discuss and write 
original poetry. It feeds The Towers 


with poetry.” 


All three of these boys are interested 
in music and football as well as in the 


literary club. 


7 WANTED to write something with 
a flash of fire in it, so I thought of a 
thunder storm,” declared Paul McPher- 
ran of St. Joseph’s 
Preparatory 
School, Philadel- 
phia, is interested 
in literary work 
and likes to read 
good writing 
“*Thor’ was the 
easiest poem I have 


LoulsE SCOTT, of Camden High 
School, is the authoress of “The Lost 
Compact.” Louise writes poetry by the 
ream. “Next to 
math, Latin is my 
favorite subject,” 
she declared. “I 
expect to go to col- 
lege and prepare to 
be a math teacher.” 
Louise is an active 
member of the 
Classical Club and 
the Glee Club, being 
also very fond of 
public speaking. 
She is reporter for 
The High School Record for the class of 
31. Louise had a lovely little compact 
which her B. F. took. He returned it, 


but Louise has lost it again. I believe 


Louise Scott 


her pocket contained at one time, all or 
nearly all of these things specified in the 


poem. 


This poem is of the type that would 
appeal to every high school reader, for 
it is so true to life and writes of an 
experience that practically every girl 
has had. Here it is: 


THE LOST COMPACT 


I had a little compact, 

No bigger than my thumb. 
I put it in my pocket 

Beside my chewing gum, 
Beside my Sunday handky, 

Beside my fountain pen, 


Editor Talks Make-up 


HE secretary-editor journeyed to 
South Orange on November 17, 
where he spoke to the staff of the 
Whirlwind, the publication of the 
Junior High School at a pre-luncheon 
meeting and again after lunch over 
sadly depleted dishes. At the Phila- 
delphia meeting of the Faculty Ad- 
visers Association, Richard Niebling, 
a member of the staff, sat opposite 
your editor who enjoyed himself im- 
mensely by joshing him a bit and re- 
ferring to him in his remarks to the 
gathering. But Richard took it in 
good form and came up to the editor 
before he left for home inviting him 
to pay a visit to his school and to talk 
to the staff. This the editor was de- 
lighted to do and passed a most in- 
teresting and profitable hour with this 
energetic staff. 

Front page make-up was largely the 
topic for discussion. By means of a 
few sketches and reblocking of the 
major articles on a blackboard a few 
lessons in headline technique and bal- 
ancing were graphically presented to 
the staff. 

If some staffs would go before a 
bulletin board with a surface which 
can be easily worked, a pair of shears 
and two or three copies of their paper 
and proceed to cut, post, and reblock 
to their heart’s content, the results 
would be surprising and the succeed- 
ing issues greatly improved. 

Try it! 


ever written,” said ; 
‘ I used my little compact, 


oe on And I poked it in again. Canine Seeks Knowledge 
red-headed author s ‘ 
aan aie te “Heh! Heh! Boys, lookit the alligator 
Paul McPherran ppd “~ aoe I put it in my pocket hound!” “Really, I didn’t think G. W. 
= » caer Beside my trolley fare, H. S. was a dog kennel!” ‘Pipe the nag, 
course at Penn or St. Joe’s and do free Beside my trolley tickets. boys, pipe the nag!” And so the cries 
lance writing on the side. He has I was sure I put it there. ran on. 
written quite a few poems this term for ut when I caught the trolley, The above, dear reader, is not an ex- 
And hunted for my fare, tract from the directory of the state 


My other things were safe and sound asylum, but only a few of the cries, 
When asked about a thrilling moment But my compact wasn’t there. squeals, etc., that assailed Miss Smith 


his school publication, The Chronicle. 


in his life, he replied, “This is one of the as she sauntered into our worthy Alma 
most thrilling.” I searched behind my Eversharp, Mater Tuesday morning. 
Behind my compass, too, She carried a chain—yes, an_ iron 
In “Thor” one perceives a flash of the Behind my A. A. ticket chain to be exact. At the other end of 
primitive attitude toward the forces of And the buckle off my shoe. said chain was a snow-white canine of 
I looked among the pages the collie variety. Miss Smith stated 
Of a little book of prayer that she had reared the dog from a pup 
THOR But my pretty little compact, and had taken a liking to it on account 
I discovered, wasn’t there. of its big feet! “Fawncy that!” Albert 
Drew would glibly retort. 
A roar and erash, I emptied all my pockets out Now, fellow studes, we have an in- 
Thor is upon us And examined all my store, telligent canine among us who _ seeks 
He comes with a flash. Examined all my treasures knowledge. If the seeker wishes a 
Just as I had done before. broadening of his cerebrum in the direc- 
I put my hand ’way down deep, tion of science, we suggest that that task 
And then I giggled some, be allotted Mr. Christopher. 
A steady rain For I found my little compact “The Chatterbox,” 
‘Tis the passing of Thor. Right beside my chewing gum. Danville, Va. 


nature. It is as follows: 


A distant rumble, 


A whistling wind, 


A flash once more, 
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Faculty Advisers’ Page 


OUUUREREREEGOOOUCOOOOEEEEORORCERGOOOOEOEEEREREGEOOCOOORURUOREREREOROSOOGOORODREREOREEESEESOERROORCCODEEREGEGESSSEERORSODRODERRGESGE CERES EORECORORDROREEERESEPORGSOORESOOREREGRERESECRORCCEOOROCOREROOCERSRSSESCEGODRDSORCRORRGGERREOEOEOGEOROOOOURERROOOOORROEEOSEODONS 


OME years ago the fresh- 
man and 
classes of a small high 

school annually staged a class 


sophomore 


feud, the chief feature of 
which consisted of placing a 
class pennant on the top of a 
tall flag pole. Realizing the 
darger of this custom, the 
principal, a new man, banned 
it. Nevertheless, the pennant 
of one class appeared one 
morning at the top of the pole. 
Insistent investigation failed 
to reveal the name of the cul- 
prit. The principal, as_ his 
next move, threatened the expulsion of the entire class. No 
one would admit the guilt. The class was expelled. 

This act naturally created a furore in the town. It was 
the biggest piece of news in the history of the school paper. 
The adviser, caught between the Scylla of his position as a 
school official, and the 
Charybdis of the combined 
wrath of the student body 
and parents of the ex 
pelled students, had _ to 
make a decision as_ to 
what, if anything, would 
appear in the school paper. 
He finally decided that ab- 
solutely nothing should 
appear in print, thereby 
making enemies of both 
sides in the controversy. 

Not every adviser is 
confronted with a situa- 
tion as intense as this one, 
but almost every issue of 
the publication brings up 
its censorship problems. 

Responsibility for the 
nature of the matter pub- 


Mr. Troxell 


lished in a school publication rests ultimately with the 
faculty adviser, who frequently is compelled, by virtue of his 
position, to be a kind of buffer between the student body and 
the administrative authorities of the school. For this reason, 
the question of faculty censorship is one that is not lightly to 


be considered. 


Unfortunately, the sympathy of the adviser often lies with 
the staff, and at times the judgment of the administrator 
seems to be at fault. At such times the adviser’s lot is de- 


‘idedly not to be envied. 


In another case, the staff, eager to aid in the suppréssion 
f an evil that was the talk of the neighborhood, wanted to 
run an editorial on the prevalence of smoking at recess time 
near the school. The adviser, in this case in a large city 
high school, had difficulty in showing both the principal and 
the staff the unwisdom of advertising the smoking problem 
0 outsiders, many of whom probably knew nothing about its 
‘xistence. However, the principal insisted, and the adviser, 
o keep in his good graces, finally yielded, against his better 
udgment, with the result that the editorial caused a storm 
if comment on the morals of the younger generation. 


: 
Don’t Print That! 


By Charles F. Troxell 


The chairmanship of the Faculty Advisers’ Asso- 

ciation of C.S. P. A. is capably filled by the author would be for the goodof the 

of this article. Mr. Troxell is, in his spare time, 

the adviser of The Frankford High-Way, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


In yet another case, the staff 
wanted to print an editorial 
against certain unpopular 
teachers, who waged constant 
war on the staff and the paper, 
The boys and girls on the 
staff could not see why the ad- 
viser refused to let them print 
something that they thought 


paper, and which would cer- 
tainly be popular with the stu- 
dent body. 

Countless other cases, in- 
volving the position of the 
faculty adviser, could cer- 
tainly be cited by almost anyone who has been adviseer for 
even as little as one semester. 


FunpDAMENTALLY, the entire problem resolves itself into 
one question; to what extent is the school publication the so- 
called “voice of the student body?” Has the staff the right 
or even the privilege, through the medium of the paper, to 
criticize the acts of the school administrators or teachers? 
Is the staff at liberty to print ALL the news of the school— 
dispassionately, neutrally and without editorial comment? 

Many advisers have reported that as soon as the staff de- 
velops independent, constructive criticism, the principal de- 
livers a stern rebuke to the staff, sometimes before the as- 
sembly of the entire school. As long as the staff pursues a 
“milk and mush” policy, the paper is tolerated. 

Most administrators—most adults, in fact—assume the 
attitude that the “king can do no wrong,” and are quite 
averse to being criticized in print by their youthful charges. 
Some take the attitude that it is cowardly to print matter to 
which no adequate reply can be made. 

Regardless of what the ambitious staff may think, the 
paper can exist only as long as the administrator grants it 
the right to exist. For that reason, the adviser should hesi- 
tate before allowing matter that might be objectionable to 
get into print. 

All too often the results so sincerely and honestly sought 
by a thoughtful staff can be secured by means other than the 
editorial column. Writers of proposed editorials should be 
encourageed to consult with the person whose methods they 
plan to condemn. The person involved may be able to ex- 
plain to the satisfaction of the editorial writer the wisdom 
of the course that has been pursued, thereby eliminating the 
need of the editorial. Many times a friend can be won for 
the paper rather than enemy created, if this method is fol- 
lowed. 

The zealous writer of editorials should remember that 
what he writes is mighty lasting when it gets into print, and 
that, like the ghost of Banquo, it may return to haunt him 
in later days. 

Furthermore, once an argument gets started, it is often 
quite difficult to put an end to it. That it is better to let 
many things unsaid, is often brought to mind when the cold 
light of reason gets in its work and reveals the real truth 
of the situation. 

Every adviser should be careful to point out to the staff 
that the paper has several well-defined classes of readers. 
First and foremost are, of course, the students of the school. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Shall We Have a Writers Club? v 


LUBS and club associations seem to 
have a continued fascination for 
those who write. Perhaps the 

necessity for relative solitude while one 
is producing manuscript makes the writer 
all the more eager to associate with his 
fellows when he is not actually urging 
his pencil across a sheet of paper. At 
any rate the group which met at the 
Mermaid Tavern and the famous “Club” 
of the age of Anne have many successors 
today. 


I have belonged to two such clubs of 
writers and apprentice writers—both in 
colleges. The first was “Tusitala,” 
which flourished at DePauw from 1909 
to 1911 while I was an undergraduate. 
The second is “The Writers Club of Co- 
lumbia University,” of which I have the 
honor to be executive secretary, general 
factotum, and faculty mentor. The ex- 
perience of these two clubs of writers 
may be of interest to the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
who are doubtless interested in the for- 
mation and successful growth of clubs 
appropriate to their own institutions. 


members of 


ee speak first of “Tusitala.” We 

group. that 
“Teller of Tales” and 
name given by the Samoans to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who, when I was in 
college, was the ideal to whom almost all 
would-be writers played the sedulous ape. 
We were seven or ten or thereabouts. We 
met every Friday evening in the office of 
Professor N. W. Barnes, head of the De- 
partment of English Composition, and 
our true friend. 


called our because it 


means was the 


At the conclusion of each meeting the 
ritual demanded the drawing of lots. 
One must supply the apples, 
doughnuts, or milk-chocolate. Another 
victim was required to produce an orig- 
inal story, play, essay, or poem which he 
would read to us at the next meeting for 
us to criticize. The third lot fell to the 
member who should write the Log, as we 
called the minutes of each meeting, and 
these minutes were far from dull. 


drawer 


To the imaginative Log writers the 
task became an opportunity for fantasy 
as well as One entry 
recorded a purely fictitious meeting in 
hell. In the end the Log became our only 
publication, as a mineographed pamphlet, 


satire. even 


and continues, to me at least, a treasured 
record of high hopes, high spirits, and 
dear friends. 


I have lost track of a few of these old 
lusitalians, but most of us have con- 


Dece nber, 1 929 


By “Donald Lemen Clark 


Dr. Donald Lemen Clark, Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of DePauw Univer- 
sity, is the author of Rhetoric and 
Poetry in the Renaissance and the co- 
author of Sentence Building, Speak- 
ing, Writing, and Thinking, and 
Magazine Article Writing. At pres- 
ent, he is in charge of Courses in 
Creative Writing, Columbia Univer- 
sity Extension, and is Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, Columbia Univer- 
sity, which institution he re- 
ceived his A.M. Ph.D. degrees. 
The editors therefore, 
grateful to him for this article. 


from 
and 


Review are, 


tinued to write, though none of us are 
famous. One owns and edits a flourish- 
ing daily. One has published two novels. 
Another has done a book of essays. A 
fourth is a trade journalist. And I con- 
duct classes in magazine article writing 
at Columbia and write text-books. 


AT 


of ten we 


Writers Club is 


Instead 


Columbia our 


quite a different thing. 
have five hundred members. 
Although many of the members are un- 
dergraduates, some at least are grand- 
mothers and others are retired army of- 
Moreover, we meet in New York 
City, quite a different place from Green- 
castle, Indiana. 


ficers. 


Because so many of our members are 


mature men and women with rich ex- 


perience in life, a great many are pub- 
lishing the novels, stories, essays, articles, 
and verse they write as students in the 
Columbia courses in creative writing, 
given for the most part in University 
Extension, both in the campus courses 
and in the Home Study courses given by 
correspondence. And those who are 
studying play writing and photo-play 
writing frequently see their work pro- 
duced. Consequently, the club has been 
able since 1925 to publish, first through 
the Columbia University Press and sub- 
sequently through D. Appleton & Co., an 
annual anthology called Copy, composed 
of a selection from the published work of 
the students. The royalties from the 
sale of Copy go to the contributors in 
the form of prizes for the best story, 
article, poem, and play. 


ECAUSE the Writers Club of Colum- 

bia University is located in New 
York, it can and does take advantage of 
the fact that nowhere else in America 
“an one find so many successful and dis- 
tinguished authors, editors, and _ pro- 
ducers, both American and European. 
Consequently each meeting of the club is 
addressed by some well-known figure in 
the world of letters, who talks on some 
phase, technical or philosophical, of the 
art of writing. Thus the club has had 
the privilege of hearing such men and 
women as Richard Washburn Child, John 
Erskine, Fanny Heaslip Lee, Amy 
Lowell, Christopher Morley, Max Rein- 
hardt, and William Allen White. 


Thus the nature of the membership and 
organization of a writers club in an edu- 
ational institution is determined by the 
age of the students and the size and loca- 
tion of the school or college. Because 
students come and go, and because teach- 
ers are usually a bit more permanent, 
such a club profits by the aid and interest 
of a faculty adviser or, as at Columbia, 
a whole committee of faculty guides. 
Ideally the guide will advise and abet 
rather than direct. 


Cover Design 


The two-color plates on the front cover 
were furnished by The Magpie of DeWitt 
Clinton High School of New York City. 
The originals in linoleum blocks were cut 
by J. Hunt of the Print Club of that 
school under the supervision of Mr. Leon 
Friend, who has charge of the art work 
for The Magpie. 
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“The Lord Loveth a Cheerful 
Giver” 
A STRIKING note was introduced by 
George M. Cohan, that remarkable 
man of the American stage, at a testi- 
monial dinner to George Jessey, several 
days ago. 

“Georgie, you’re one of the finest boys 
I’ve known. You may not have profited 
by an education, but your heart is as the 
heart of the people. You have never 
been known to refuse for any worth-while 
cause, and, certainly, you serve CHEER- 
FULLY.” 

Coming from a man like Mr. Cohan, 
this is a splendid tribute to George 
Jessey. But it is a remarkable 
truth for us to digest. 

All of us at times are compelled to 
Yet, how many 
do this without grumbling and without 
deploring the circumstances attending 
the service. 

’Though we may, more or less satis- 
factorily, hide our displeasure, the lack 
of spontaneity in doing anything de- 
prives the act of, probably the most 
essential characteristic, its sincerity! 

In contrast to this attitude, we have 
that of the Service League. They give, 
freely and cheerfully, unasked but surely 
welcome. Our sincerest wish is for the 
continued success and greater growth of 
the League. 


more 


give, to serve, or to help. 


The Piper, 
New York City. 
This type of editorial must have been 
appreciated by the members of the Serv- 
ce League of Morris High School. 


Voice of the Editor 


ANY The 


Herald wastes a lot of space on edi- 


students complain that 
torials. “That extra column,” they say. 
“could be much more profitably used for 
club news, or stories, or something else.” 
Although this argument may _ sound 
logical to some students, there is another 
side to the question. 

In the first place, editorials are sup- 
posed to express the opinion of the editor 
If The Herald failed 
to print editorials, more than one person 
would probably say that the editor was 
too stupid to have opinions on any sub- 


and his conferees. 


ject. This is decidedly not the case. 
Every department in the paper has an 
interest for some group or it is not con- 
tinued. 
to this 


The editorials are no exception 


statement. The staff tries to 
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Professor Lee 





We note with regret the passing 
of a friend and counsellor, Prof. 
James M. Lee, Director of the New 
York University School of Jour- 
nalism, who died on November 17. 
During the early days of the C. S. 
P. A., Dr. Lee encouraged us in our 
endeavors, smiled away our seem- 
ing difficulties and by his wisdom, 
experience and presence at our con- 
ventions, enabled us to make this 
Association what it is. 

May his reward be as great as 
his work. 





make them interesting and they seem to 
have met with some success, for, if peo- 
ple comment on this department, favor- 


ably, or otherwise, it shows that they 
have read it. In order for anything to 
be read, it must possess some degree of 
interest. 
Harrison Herald, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The editorials in The Herald certainly 

ave read by the subscribers if one may 


judge by the above. 


The School Dances 
FEW years ago, if you had told a 


Volga Boatman that the Grand 


Duke inviting him to a 
party, his joy would have probably led 
him to strangle you with the boat rope. 
The Russian revolution has led to strange 
things, and now, if there are any more 
Grand Dukes whole and still living, they 
are only too glad to peep through the 
window at the peasants’ whoopee parties 
and imagine how good the vodka must be. 

History has some strange parallels. A 
few years ago, if you had the student 
Camden High School that we 
were to have a dance with a jazz band 
and everything for everybody you would 
have 


was whoopee 


body of 


been considered a raving maniac. 
Believe it or not, however, this has hap- 
pened, actually happened. It has been 
duly brought to a vote in the most awful 
and mysterious meeting of the Student 


Government 


Of course the 
motion has been unanimously passed. All 
kinds of grand and noble authorities have 
been consulted, and all kinds of noble and 


Association. 









grand privileges have been granted. The 
band is already rehearsing “In the Hush 
of the Night.” The girls are discussing 
what to wear. The dance is a reality, a 
certainty, that will not fade away. No 
classes before this have had such an op 
portunity. Every ’30, ’31, and ’32 that 
appreciates the privileges granted to him 
must try to prevent their abuse. It is an 
established fact that in our school abused 
privileges are quickly withdrawn. Here 
is one that has been coveted for many 
years. Will you be the one to call down 
upon our heads the wrath of those in 
power? For one night, let the home fires 
burn themselves out, put on the Sunday 
suits and satin slippers and let’s shuffle 
over the slippery floor! 
The High School Record, 
Camden, N. J. 

An editorial issuing a challenge—to 
keep the privilege of school dances. 


“\Y/7 E hated to beat a team like that,” 

the Cleveland 
Heights football players after the East- 
Heights game last Saturday. 

East gave everything it had last week 
but that everything was not enough; not 
enough to beat one of the most brilliant 
teams ever developed in Ohio. But in 
losing, East gave its finest exhibition of 
football. 

Not fine especially because of the fierce 
offensive thrusts and stubborn defensive 
checks; not fine because of the closeness 
of the one-touchdown victory; but rather, 
fine because of the wonderful sportsman- 
ship displayed. 


said one of 


It is seldom that two teams, meeting 
in the most important game of the sea- 
son, display a spirit of friendliness dur- 
ing the contest; it is a rarity when the 
players actually encourage each other 
apologize for unintentional 
congratulate on good plays. 

East’s spirit is not a surprise, neithe? 
is Heights’. Both schools are known fo’ 
their strict standards of clean play. Anc 
when two teams like East and Heights 
meet, the outcome of the game is of 
secondary importance to the wonderful 
fellowship of the teams. 


accidents 


East’s spirit is not a surprise because 
it has been in evidence all year. When a 
team has had its ideal shattered the way 
East had its ideal shattered in the East 
Tech game and then recovers and beats a 
team like Cathedral Latin and 
like Cleveland Heights to a close 
(Continued on Page 15) 


holds a 
team 





The School Press Revieu 


A Plea for Greater Idealism and Individuali 
in Our Newspapers’ 


By Lous Ludlow 


SHALL not do violence to the spirit 
of this happy occasion by any ex- 
speech, but shall 
myself briefly to the developing phases 
of journalism in America. Some of these 
phases are evanescent; others are endur- 
ing. Some are in the public interests; 
others, in my judgment, need correction. 


tended devote 


I have been helping to make news- 
papers for more than thirty-seven years 
and I shall discuss matters with all the 
sang froid assurance of one who feels a 
perfect right to speak his mind freely, 
“within the lodge.” Whatever I say will 
from a heart full my 
brethren in the greatest of all callings 
and from a mind aglow with admiration 
for the which I 
conceive to be the very sheet-anchor of 
founded 


come of love for 


press of our country, 
public safety in a government 
upon popular suffrage. 

As I survey the newspaperdom of to- 
day, I see everywhere the evidences of 
material Real money long 
ago supplanted cord-wood as the medium 
of exchange in our humblest 
sanctums. The last gun of the successful 
rebellion against sorghum molasses as a 
legal tender was fired many years ago. 
It is a far cry back to the time when the 
newspapers of Indiana were giving con- 
spicuous display to notices like the fol- 
lowing, which appeared in The Bloom- 
ington Post: 


prosperity. 


even 


“Persons expecting to pay for their 
papers in produce must do so soon or the 
cash will be expected. Pork, flour, corn 
and meal will be at the market 
Also those who expect to pay us 
in fire wood must do so immediately. We 
must have our wood laid for the winter 
before the roads get bad.” 


taken 
prices, 


H°® JOWLS are all right in their 


place, but a_ self-respecting pro- 
fession long since refused to accept them 
in lieu of the currency of the realm. The 
rural publishing interests are now on a 
basis of stability comparable 
with that of the great city papers. From 
July 31, 1804, when Elihu Stout brought 
out the first number of Tthe 
Gazetie at Vincennes, the growth of In- 
diana publishing interests has been tre- 
mendous. 


business 


Indiana 


The first directory of Indiana 
was a gazetteer published in 
1831 by The Indiana Journal. It listed 
twenty-nine different newspapers in the 
state. At the present time six hundred 


papers 
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Ideals Do Count 


Outstanding among the _ few 
newspaper men in Congress is the 
Hon. Louis Ludlow, representing 
the Seventh District of Indiana. 
When he addressed a meeting of 
the college editors of Washington 
and vicinity at George Washington 
University last spring, your Editor 
was so impressed with the sound 
philosophy of his remarks that he 
asked permission to print them so 
the readers of THE REVIEW and 
the members of the Association 
might profit by his wisdom. Long 
experience in the field of publica- 
ticns leads one to the belief that 
it is ideals which survive and many 
a publication long since in the 
limbo of a past era still lives on 
the strength of its fine writing and 
associated ideas. 


Ta 


four newspapers and periodicals are pub- 
lished in Indiana. Of these one hundred 
seventeen are dailies, twenty-one are 
dailies with Sunday editions, three hun- 
dred thirteen are weeklies, and three hun- 
dred two towns in the state have publica- 
tions. 

However much we may deplore the 
passing of the personal equation from 
the editorial page we may about as well 
make up our minds that day is gone for- 
ever. In place of famous ditors, we now 
have great publishers. I am not so sure 
the country is better off. When I was 
a boy I used to hang on every word 
Henry Watterson wrote. His exquisite 
English, leading itself with perfect 
facility to the purposes of his master 
mind, equally effective in praise or ex- 
coriation, led me on and on, as if I were 
mesmerized, into the depths of wonder 
and admiration. Halstead, Greeley, Dana, 
Reid, Bowles—these editors stood out 
like great sun-lit mountain peaks above 
the valleys of plodding mediocrity and 
the millions in the valleys listened with 
eagerness, bordering on rapture, to the 
the heights. It the 
editors and not the politicians who fur- 
nished the materials for popular disputa- 
tion. John Doe, the honest son of toil, 
would quote Halstead or Greeley to 
justify the faith that was within him, 
and Richard Roe, of the opposite school, 


oracles on was 


would hurl back the thunder bolts of 
Watterson. It was mainly thus and not 
through the raucous disquisitions of poli- 
ticians on the hustings that the atmos- 
phere was clarified and the stage was 
set for election day. 

We have no editors these times who 
speak as did Watterson and Ha!stead and 
Bowles and Reid as if with voices from 
the throne of Jehovah. The absence of 
these outstanding figures in the realm of 
journalism leaves the shaping of issues 
and the moulding of opinions more and 
more to politicians, who, none too sincere 
at the best, are rendered doubly unre- 
liable by having personal axes to grind. 


a I may be pardoned for expressing 
an opinion that is grounded in per- 
sonal observations several decades 
it is that, in the modern tendencies of 
newspaper enterprise, commercialism is 
overshadowing idealism. There are nota- 
ble exceptions but I am referring broadly 
to all of the newspapers of America. 
Publishing newspapers has become a 
great business—a tremendous business— 
with its spiritual edge somewhat dulled, 
I fear, ir the zeal 
success 

Speaking by and large, I believe that 
if the press of this republic would devote 
itself a little more to idealistic concep- 
tions and humanitarian efforts and a 
little less to the financial rule of thumb 
it not only would continue to thrive in a 
material sense but the human race would 
be immeasurably better off. The editor 
who thinks his paper should be nothing 
more than a mirror of life has a very 
scant appreciation of his responsibility. 
The press is infinitely more than a busi- 
ness. It service, an instru- 
mentality of spiritual potentialities that 
is vitally important to the life of the 
nation itself. The has out- 
grown the looking-glass stage and must 
develop along lines of public service if it 
is to perform its heaven-sent mission. 

Some times I almost tremble over the 


over 


for counting room 


is a social 


newspaper 


responsibilities of the press, as I conceive 
them in the light of the Biblical injunc- 
tion, “For whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall much be required.” 
To the editor is given opportunities of 
incalcuable value for the uplift of his 
community in general. Ata distance the 
imperfection of human vision prevents us 
from seeing many of these opportunities 
except as through a glass darkly, but as 


unto 
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we get nearer to them we find how very 
real they are and how they lead into 
myriad ways of service to the Master. 
The editor has a duty to play down 
crime and play up _ virtue. That 
it can be done without damage to the 
counting room has been demonstrated in 
striking instances. When the harrowing 
details of the horrible Hickman crime 
were sent over the wire recently The 
Evening Star, one of the 
clean newspapers of the country, de- 
cided to try an experiment. It printed 
in conspicuous type and position a notice 
to its readers that in protection to them, 
and the younger generation, especially, 
it would not publish the description of 
the slaying of the little Parker girl. 
The next day letters began to pour in 
from subscribers, commending The Star’s 
position. For a week these approving 
missives came by the hundreds and they 
are still coming. In New York City, the 
very hot-bed of yellow journalism, The 
Times thrives on a_ record of 
servatism, careful editing and decency 
and enjoys the largest advertising pa- 
tronage in America. I hope eventually 
every yellow paper in this country will 
become known and branded as an exotic 
in the field of American journalism and 


Washington 


con- 


\ Author Gives Reasons 


Carl G. Miller, who teaches journalism 
at the Lewis and Clark High School in 
Spokane, Washington, in talking about 
his new book, High School Reporting and 
Editing, published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, says: 

“This new text in high school report- 
ing and editing is justified by the follow- 
ing statements of intents and purposes, 
which, in the opinion of the author, have 
not been sufficiently emphasized in other 
books of its kind: 

“(1) The high course should 
offer reliable vocational guidance. Hence 
this book discusses the principles of high 
school reporting and editing in correla- 
tion with the principles of adult journal- 
ism and offers a general glimpse of the 
adult field. 

“(2) All journalism, to be successful, 
must be interesting. How to make 
journalistic material interesting, and at 
the same time is the 
theme. 

“(3) The high school reporter and 
editor must learn something of journal- 
istic technique in order to help prepare a 
useful and respectable paper for his 
school. This book provides what the 
author has found from experience to be 
the necessary amount. 

““(4) A secondary purpose of the high 
school course should be to teach the stu- 
dent to evaluate the true worth of 
printed information as he finds it. In 


school 


accurate, central 
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when the conscience of newspaper people 
everywhere will establish the principle 
that a publisher is not doing his duty to 
his community if he sells papers at the 
expense of common decency. 

All of this leads me to the 
sion of another hope, founded upon the 


expres- 


premises I have sought to establish, and 
that is that the time may soon come when 
we will get back to individualism and 
away from syndication in our publishing 
business. In our country, more than in 
any other, individuality has become sunk 
in an amazing growth of standardization. 
We find the features, the same 
comics, the same thoughts on the same 
day in newspapers from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. New York and California, 
Maine and Georgia read the same things 
on the same day. 

This not only deprives newspaper 
readers of the charm of individuality and 
naturalness but, in my judgment, it to a 
degree puts a blight on the spiritual 
and uplifting possibilities of the press. 
who loves the press, I 
voice the two-fold hope that we may grow 
in idealism and may grow away 
excessive standardization. I_ believe 
firmly that in greater individuality lies 
the greater opportunities for service. 


same 


And so, as one 


from 


for Writing This Book 


order to acquire this ability, the student 
must study general discussions of jour- 
nalistic method, which are here provided. 

“(5) As a ‘project method’ in English, 
high school editorial work should moti- 
vate the talented student, rather than 
the backward or the reluctant. For this 
reason, the study of the mechanics of 
English, the principles of composition, 
are not discussed here but are left for 
the regular classes of the English depart- 
ment. The material presented is all new 
to the talented upperclassman in order 
that his interest may 
maintained. 

“(6) Another worthy purpose of the 
high school course is to teach the intelli- 
gent and habitual reading of newspapers 
as a prerequisite for citizenship. To 
help accomplish this, the newspaper 
as it actually is—a _ service-business—is 
frankly discussed. The rest of the task 
must be done with the newspapers them- 
selves. The author recommends that the 
class subscribe to a good daily paper, and 
that habitual reading of such a paper be 
a required part of the work. The teacher 
can insist on the habit by giving news 
quizzes at irregular intervals. 

“(7) The secondary school course 
should teach the student how to deal in- 


be aroused and 


telligently with newspaper workers, and 
to aid in the evolution of newspapers, 
which can be improved only by further 
the tastes of sub- 


educating reading 


scribers.” 


“In the Majesy of Silence 
Reigning Over Galilee” 


For unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son is given, and the government 
shall be on his shoulder; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The mighty God, The _ everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace.—Isaiah 
ix :6. 

And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, and they 
were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. 

For unto you is born this day, in 
the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you: 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will.toward men.— 
Luke ii:8-14. 

icant tcebicaicniasinaeiacimantaimmnniannais” 
Lest the sacredness of Christmas be 
forgotten, it is well to run features like 
the one above. 

TORN PANTS KEEP 
LATE ONES AT HOME 


Fictitious Excuses Have No Appeal 
for Teachers 


“T tore my pants and had to go home.” 

“IT stood up too late.” 

“Our clock was slow.” 

Seventh and eighth grade students of- 
fered their excuses apologetically to Mrs. 
Estella Creighton, teacher of social sci- 
ence, who also has charge of attendance 
of seventh and eighth graders. 

“T don’t know why students, in giving 
their excuses for absence, choose Detroit 
as a place to attend funerals. Many 
other odd excuses also given for 
absences.” 

Mrs. Creighton each day checks tru- 
ants and absentees of the day before. 
She listens to their excuses and assigns 
them to tenth period detention class, to 
make up the time lost. She also inter- 
views tardy pupils in the morning, sorts 
out the absence slips in the office, and 
has charge of indigent besides 
teaching two classes in social science, 
and managing a large homeroom of boys. 

South High Beacon, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


are 


books 
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For the Normal School Press-4 New Task 


By Clara C. Ewalt 


SHE’S THERE 


Miss Clara C. Ewalt, the author of this article, is faculty adviser of The JOURNAL, student 


publication of the School ‘of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 


She is an asso- 


ciate editor of THE REVIEW and a member of the committee in charge of the teacher training 


division of the C. 


oP. Ae 


Whenever there is a national or 


Ewalt is usually found in the ‘deacons’ row”. 


NOWLEDGE of how to handle pub 

licity is of infinite value to teachers, 

principals and superintendents of 
schools, hence School of Education news- 
papers should cease to be content with a 
place near the tail of the procession in 
the college newspaper parade and should 
watch their step until they can take their 
rightful place just behind the band. They 
should, in a word, be guided with such a 
that 
future 


sure hand working on them will 


and 
the 
good cause of education before the public 
in the right light. 


train teachers, principals, 


superintendents to the way to get 


The trouble in the past has been basic. 
School people, even the superintendents 
(perhaps they more than the teachers), 
solemn with a 
their 


have been deeply serious 
the dignity of 
tried to 
reporters who dropped in to 


sense of 
They 


newspaper 


position. 


have foist on keen city 


see what was doing, stories that would 
go well only in a technical magazine on 
education, and when the articles did not 
appear in the paper, they have, in their 
minds, accused the paper of lack of ap- 
preciation of important things, of a wish 
to print the frivolous or the worthless. 
They have then receded into their shells 
once more and assumed the “I am above 
publicity” attitude. 


If the reporter in his zeal has dug up 
a good story himself from his chat with 
the school man and has quoted the super- 
intendent, with the  latter’s 
physiognomy, dug up from the paper’s 
morgue, thrown into the story, the school 


perhaps 


man has been apt to assume the acad- 
emic attitude—be poignantly hurt about 
a substitution of a “can” for “may” in 
the story; to gaze at his picture, slightly 
smudged, it is true, and wonder why he 
evel far as to “trust 


forgot himself so 


those newspaper men”. 


ScHOOLs of Education can, through 


training reporters on their newspaper, 
if their newspapers are real newspapers, 
turn out future school people who know 
What sort of thing town and city papers 
want. They will be able to help create 
aS great a demand for education as pub- 
licity brands of 


has created for certain 
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chewing gum. Surely no one can doubt 
that arousing a desire for education is 
an important, perhaps the important 
thing. 

But, (and here’s the rub) if the news- 
paper stuff be a real center for 
training people to handle publicity, it 
must have a trained adviser who knows 
how to teach journalism. He or she 
should not only know how to guide his 
staff toward the getting out of a good 
paper but should be broad minded enough 
to see the newspaper in a larger sense 


is to 
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e_| Che South Side Ties ie 


Forres OCTORPR *, Une PRICK ONK CENT 


Eight Periods Wii 
Be Run en Schedole 


Planned for Tonight Wir Opes a indanapeiis, © 
ther 


Two te Ge From Here 


“Back to School” 
To PT. A. Convention 


Night Is Program 
Feature Arranged 
te Tavaty Mineten - 


Cahors tomy 
te 


Four Minutes Intermission Membership Drive Starts 


Adults Can Buy 
Season Athletic Books 


Here is a 
tiny Times put out by South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Ind., the night the 
held a 


“Back to School” program, in which the 


facsimile reproduction of a 


Parent-Teachers Association 


parents attended the same classes their 
children did. 
shortened. 
This 
only 51 


Of course, the periods were 


The 


2 by 8 inches. 


Times measured 
Heads 


were reproduced on a miniature scale. 


issue of 
and all 
The articles were selected to “educate” 
about the of extra- 
Other schools have 
adopted the same idea since then. 


the parents value 


curricular activities. 


state press meeting scheduled, Miss 


than in its relationship to the school and 
the alumni; he should use it consciously 
to train the men and girls not only how 
to make the students see education as it 
is, but to give them the power to cause 
the people to realize that the school is the 
greatest single force that the 
world. Work on the newspaper teaches 
the students to scent a good story on edu- 
cation. The teacher will supplement this 
by asking them to suggest stories that 
would be considered good copy by city 
papers, by showing them the kind of art 
city editors hunger for, by demanding 
that they themselves show the stuff they 
are made of by phoning to the editor 
some hunches that have so much human 
interest that they speedily jump into 
print as page two stories. Perhaps once 
in a while they hit page one. 


drives 


Ir GOES without saying that the teach- 
ers will first have given them the basic 
principle of school publicity—that it must 
not be of the bureau type which 
endeavors to turn the limelight on a few 
perfect pictures leaving a generous por- 
tion of the stage in a kindly dimness 
but that it must tell all—the whole story. 


press 


An adviser from the English depart- 
ment may or may not how to do 
the work. It is too much to expect that 
many of them shall have had training 
in this very specific field. If he does not 
know, the newspaper may still be of in- 
terest to the student body; it may help 
to unify the school. But it can never 
be useful in this larger field—helping to 
turn out men and women who not only 
realize that the “open-door-to-the-press” 
policy is best for the schools, but who also 
understand how to help the newspapers 
get the facts that tell the public the true 
story of the schools. 


know 


The truth is that teaching was never 
well as now. It is more of a 
profession—less of a job—than ever be- 
fore. The public must realize this. The 
newspaper can drop that idea into thou- 
sands of minds at once. 


done so 


Education needs 
more men and women who are prepared 
to co-operate with the newspapers. The 
School of Education should train them, 
at least partly through the School of 
Education newspapers. 





State Associations Meet 


Minnesota 


T HE staffs of the Technical High 


School publications of St. Cloud were 
the hosts to the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Minnesota High School Press 
Association, Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 15 and 16. 

Addresses by newspaper men, general 
meetings, round tables, a motion picture, 
a banquet, entertainment and a dance 
featured this gathering. 

At the general meetings on Friday, 
various musical organizations of the high 
school gave variety to the program. 

Special round table meetings were held 
for the editors of newspapers, magazines 
and annuals, and for the advisers and 
business managers of the same publica- 
tions. 

Some of the outstanding speakers were 
members of the University of Minnesota 
journalism department, editors, business 
and advertising managers of local and 
Minneapolis newspapers, and representa- 
tives from engraving and paper com- 
panies. 

The entertainment feature the 
lively after-dinner program given at the 
Breen Hotel on Friday night. A repre- 
sentative from the faculty of the local 
teachers coliege and the local superinten- 
dent of schools were the main speakers 
at this affair. At its close the prize win- 
ners were announced after which the 
T. H. S. Masquers performed. The dance 
orchestra, under the leadership of a Tech 
senior. then went into action. 


was 


A business meeting on Saturday closed 
the conference with the city of Rochester 
chosen as the meeting place for next year. 


Kansas 


THE Eleventh Annual Kansas High 
School Journalism Conference was held 
Friday and Saturday, November 15-16, 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism of Kansas University 
at Lawrance with an attendance of 264. 

In conjunction with this meeting, a 
very helpful program was prepared by 
Mrs. Hazel K. Pullman for the Kansas 
Council of Teachers of Journalism. 

The guest speaker for these meetings 
was Prof. T. C. Morelock of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism. 

The sponsors, numbering 65, and the 
students, 199, met at round table discus- 
sions and transacted their business sep- 
arately. A tea was given on Friday to 
the advisers by the women in the uni- 
versity’s journalism department, at the 
close of the afternoon session. 

The University Press Club feasted all 
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the delegates on Friday evening at its 
annual dinner. 

Conferences were again held on Satur- 
day morning at the close of which the 
delegates could attend the Kansas-Wash- 
ington University football game. 

The Teachers’ Council passed two im- 
portant resolutions, according to the 
president, Mrs. Pullman: a recommenda- 
tion toward higher training requirements 
for journalism teachers and the lessening 
of the teaching load of the supervisors, 
i. e., five classes with no outside work ac- 
tivities for “bi-weekly” sponsors and four 
classes for the “weekly” sponsor. 


Illinois 


N ovemBer 21-23 
of the Ninth General Convention of 
the Illinois State High School Press 
Association and the High School Jour- 
nalism Conference held at Champaign 
under the auspices of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Illinois. 

There 400 journalists present, 
representing 200 publications and 125 
schools, to hear the main speaker, Mr. 
George F. Pierrot, editor of the Ameri- 
can Boy. His topic was “Creative Edit- 
ing” in which he stressed “‘The idea that 
the editor should not take anything that 
comes in, but should specify what he 
wants the reporters out to 
get it. 

He stated that only 15 percent of the 
articles in the American Boy were chosen 
in a haphazard fashion, the rest being 
carefully planned by the editor. 

Other speakers at both general meet- 


marked the days 


were 


and send 


ings and round table discussions were in- 
structors in the School of Journalism, 
staff members of The Daily Illini, Mr. 
Elmo Watson, editor of The Publishers’ 
Ausxiliary and faculty advisers. 

The trip to The Daily Illini plant was 
another feature of the conference. 

Charles Bane, editor of The Capitoline, 
Springfield, was president of the associa- 
tion while the executive for next year 
will be the staff of The 


selected from 


Shoreline, Chicago. 


Indiana 
T HE Indiana High School Press Asso- 


met during the third week in 
October for its annual session at Frank- 
lin College, Blackwell, execu- 
tive secretary, being in charge of the ar 
rangements. 


ciation 


Raymond 


The chief variation from the usual pro- 
gram of round-table discussions and gen- 
eral sessions lay in the expert critical 


services offered newspaper and annual 


editors. Miss Margaret Sullivan, faculty 
adviser of the South High Beacon of 
Cleveland and teacher of a course on high 
school papers at the summer session at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
gave each newspaper staff that wished a 
fifteen-minute constructive criticism of 
their paper. Fred Kildow, director of 
the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and the judge who rated all the 
annuals entered in the contest of that 
association, rendered a like service to the 
annual staffs. 

That this service was greatly appre- 
ciated was evidenced by the fact that the 
two critics surrounded  con- 
stantly by bevies of earnest and eager 
youngsters. 


were 


Assignment Tips 


By Emanuel R. Freedman 


A question-and-answer department in 
a publication is usually of interest to the 
students. The questions should be re- 
stricted to matters of school interest. 
Incidentally, the silly questions which are 
bound to crop up are themselves a good 
basis for a humorous story. 

The Chatterbox, Danville, Va., runs a 
column of comment on timely topics un- 
der a heading titled “The 
Moment.” World news as well as school 
news is commented on. 


boxed 


A story on the all-time record of the 
basketball teams representing your school 
would be timely now, with the basketball 
season near. 


“On the Bookshelf” is a suggested title 
for a column of book reviews by mem- 
the staff. A local bookseller 
should be willing to co-operate by lend- 
ing recent books for review. 


bers of 


An interesting column can be worked 
up under the title “A Year Ago This 
Week” or “Two Years Ago This Week.” 
Consult the files of your publication for 
material. 

A reporter can get many interesting 
replies to a question such as “What is 
this school’s greatest need?” 

Another good question for a series of 
interviews with students is: ‘What is 
our most helpful extra-curricular ac- 
tivity? Why?” 

The Harrison Herald, Chicago, runs 4 
section headed “Vocational Advice,” in 
which questions such as the following are 
answered: ‘“‘What schools near Chicago 
give nursery work?” “What is the length 
of the dental course at Northwestern?” 
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Opinions 
Contiuned from page 10 
score, on successive Saturdays, it reflects 
credit on some one. 

It reflects credit on the personality 
Principal Daniel W. Lothman has _in- 
stilled in the East team. It reflects credit 
on the coaching genius of Humphrey 
Harmony and Charles Blickle, who have 
kept a defeated team out of the “dumps.” 
It reflects credit on Captain Frank 
Raskowski, Artale, Coates, Tomb, Sam- 
Anderson, Gentile, Schnabel, 
Nardi, Sharkey, Garay, Tanski, Hy- 
linski, Marusic, Englander, Shannon, 
and all the substitutes who have played 
such glorious ball all season. 

And lastly, it reflects credit on YOU, 
the student body who backed the team, 
on Guy F. Varner and Evans S. Kern, 
who showed you how to back the team, 
and on all the teachers who have helped 
you back the team. 

Congratulations, Cleveland Heights! 
You have the best football team in North- 
eastern Ohio. 

Throw up your heads, East! You are 
more glorious in defeat than in victory! 

Blue and Gold, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Plenty of the right kind of good sports- 

this 


uelson, 


manship is evidenced in spirited 
editorial. 


Advantages of Dramatics 


—" like to take the 
matics next year, father.” 
“Oh, bosh! What good will that ever 

do you? You aren’t going to be an actor.” 
Such is the opinion of many fathers 

and students. 


course in dra- 


Let us consider the bene- 
fits which result from dramatic work in 
high school. 

The development of personality is of 
prime importance. The course in dra- 
matics helps a student to “find himself.” 
The emotional life of the individual de- 
termines, to a large extent, his actions. 
The reaction to emotional stimuli is af- 
fected by this study of dramatics. Team- 
work, a common argument in favor of 
sports, is just as effectively taught in 
conjunction with this subject. It teaches 
one when to “take the stage” and when 
to fade into the background, allowing 
others to step forward and occupy the 
center. It is necessary sometimes for 
everyone to take the lead, but it is just 
as important to know when to allow 
others to “hold the scene.” The indi- 
vidual must be subordinate to the pro- 
duction, and so he learn co-operation and 
unselfishness. 

Self-consciousness is a handicap all 
There is no 
surer way to eliminate this unpleasant 
quality than the practice of appearing 


would be glad to overcome. 


Dece mber, 1929 


before the public in a dramatic produc- 
tion. It enables one to assemble his 
thoughts in an orderly fashion in a short 
length of time. Business executives need 
such ability. 

Another quality valuable in all situ- 
ations is the ability to get the other fel- 
low’s point of view; to put oneself in his 
place., In order to be a successful execu- 
tive, statesman, diplomat, or leader, it is 
necessary to acquaint oneself with the 
various modes of life and standards of 
conduct, all of which tend to make for 


broadmindedness. The study of dra- 
matics gives a greater understanding of 
human nature and this makes one better 
able to deal more effectively with people. 

There is a need for the element of suc- 
cess in every life. ‘Putting it over” isa 
valuable experience, and a play well per- 
formed gives that satisfaction to the par- 
ticipants. 

Arsenal Cannon, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Here the editor ably gives the benefits 

of high school dramatics. 


( 
Christmas Customs in Other Lands 


A few customs of Welsh Yuletide: 
N_ Wales, 
mostly by feasting and singing. 
They have no Christmas trees nor ex- 
changing of gifts. 

The boys and girls go around singing 
carols at the homes of the wealthier peo- 
ple. In one village, for example, the 
preacher is wealthy. The boys and girls 
assemble outside the gate of his house 
on Christmas eve. A servant comes out 
and ushers a group of them into the room 
where the parson is. He is holding a 
large tin pan filled with half-pennies. 
Each child takes one, and then they sing 
a carol, after which they are ushered out 
of the house and the next group goes in. 
Sometimes the boys change clothing out- 
side the gate, and try to get in again, 
sometimes successfully. 

Older folk, too, went around in this 
fashion. The group of picked singers 
would travel from village to village sing- 
ing carols, during the entire week pre- 
ceding Christmas. The leader of the 
group carried an ass’ head upon his 
shoulders. For this remarkable feat he 
was called “Gray Mary.” He would go 
to the door of a cottage and rap. The 
youngsters, answering the knock would 
with and delight. The 
families would then assemble in the front 
yard and listen to the chorus. 

The Christmas dinner was generally a 
roast duck. Suspended from a hook be- 
fore the fireplace it turned slowly around. 
On the floor beneath it was a pan to hold 
the dripping juice. The children con- 
gregated around this, taking turns at 
basting the roast. Most of the fun of the 
day was at the fireplace. 

The meal simple one. | The 
mother would say, “Now, boys and girls, 
the one who eats most potatoes and duck 
will receive the most plum pudding,” and 
you can guess the result. 

—Dorothy Jenkins. 


Christmas is celebrated 


scream fear 


was a 


Christmas in a Polish Village. 
is sight of a landowner’s castle, about 
‘ from Warsaw, 


a hundred miles 


stands the little village of Siedlec. Here, 
on the day before Christmas the people 


eat nothing all day, eagerly waiting the 
time when the stars come out. In the 
afternoon, the Cardinal blesses the tables 
filled with the preparations for the meal. 

“At last!” cry the people as they hurry 
to their homes, “starlight has come!” 

The feast is prepared in the following 
manner: first they spread hay all over 
the table to signify that the Lord was 
born in a manger. Then the tablecloth 
is spread over it and the people sit 
around it. There the Optatki are passed 
around. Every other person takes one, 
and turning to his neighbor, who takes 
hold of the other end, wishes him hap- 
piness or prosperity, and together they 
break the Optatek in halves. This goes 
on until each one has wished another 
some Next comes the fish 
After this the vegetables, all of 
which are raised on the farm, are passed 
around. The is finished with the 
meat course. 


blessing. 
course. 


meal 


At midnight every one goes to church. 
There one sees tableaux such as a babe 
in a manger, with sheep looking out of 
their stalls. When mass is over, those 
who wish to sing carols in their homes. 

There are no celebrations on Christmas 
day, and the remainder of the Starlight 
Supper is all that is served at the meals. 

—Irene Maksymowicz. 


Christmas Eve in Zupa, Hungary. 
HEN Christmas eve comes around, 
the father or 
bundles of straw from the barn and 
scatters it over the ground. In this 
straw they place nuts gathered from the 
woods, and the children get up on top 
of the fireplace and jump into the straw 
and hunt for the nuts. After this they 
all sing Christmas hymns, and then go to 
church together. 


mother brings 


On Christmas day groups of men, 
called Bethlehems, go from house to 
house singing and praising the Lord in 
the highest. When the singing has 
ended, the lady of the house passes wine 
and cake to the singers. 

—John Chipak. 
Tech Quarterly, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Advertising by Yeatiy Contract 


(Continued from Page 5 


high school newspaper that has this sys- 
tem in operation. The tangible results of 
the system has been a tremendous saving 
of time and energy on the part of our 
business staff. In twenty or twenty-five 
fundamental sales, the advertising for 
the entire year is taken care of, while by 
the old method each one of these sales 
had to be repeated before each edition 
appeared. 


W HEN 


gested to us, at first we were afraid to 
try it. It was too great an undertaking; 
merchants would not spend such large 
amounts for advertising in a high school 
newspaper; they would refuse to be tied 
down to buying advertising in every 
These and other 
offered, but in spite of them, our success 
was amazing. We made large sales in 
just the same way that we had made 
smal] and easily. A 
member of our sales force remarked that 
we should change our slogan from ‘‘The 
bigger they are, the harder they fall,” 
to “The bigger they are, the easier they 
fall,” a which unani- 
mously adopted, for we were all surprised 
with the ease with which we could sell 
contracts ranging from $40 to $200. 


contract advertising was sug- 


issue. objections were 


ones, nearly as 


suggestion 


was 


In telling of our 
advertising, 


system of contract 
perhaps the best way to ex- 
plain it would be to start our adoption of 
the method two years ago and trace its 
development since then. In October, 
1928, after the first issue of The Sand- 
storm for the year had already appeared, 
R. F. McMillen, an Amarillo business 
man and the father of W. N. McMillen 
manager of The Sandstorm at 
time, suggested that we 
the remainder of 


business 
that 
tracts for 


sell 
the 


con- 
year’s 
advertising. 

Within two weeks, twenty-eight con- 
tracts had been signed, amounting to 
$1,207, which, with the money we re- 
ceived from subscriptions, gave us more 
than enough revenue to pay for all our 
expenses for the year. Before the open 
ing of the 1929-1930 school year, the 
business staff of the paper met and care- 
fully budgeted the expenses for the year, 
and began a sales campaign for adver- 
tising. 


Despite an increase in advertising rates 
from fifty to sixty-five cents per 
inch, slightly over 
was 


column 
$1,800 worth of adver- 
sold, to twenty-two adver- 
tisers, showing an increase in the amount 
of advertising sold, and a decrease in the 
number During the first 
153 inches of 
space, and for the second year, 174 inches. 


tising 


of advertisers. 


year’s campaign, we sold 
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We realized before the 1928 campaign 
that we would have to offer 
attraction to the contract 


some special 
advertisers, so, 
in place of giving a discount, we 
short mention of the advertisers in the 
paper, in the form of advertising line 
fillers and short features about the 
In the 1928-1929 
tracts, the amount of editorial 
to be received by each advertiser was not 
specified, but in the 1929-1930 contracts, 
eight lines of mention were promised for 


gave 


vari- 
con- 
mention 


ous businesses. 


each inch contracted annually for by the 
advertiser. 

We might point out that the system of 
contract advertising improves with use. 
It becomes easier each succeeding year, 
The advertisers become educated to the 
system, and gradually come to accept the 
contracts as a matter of course. Bear in 
mind, though, that you cannot sell any- 
thing to anyone if you are not entirely 
sold on your own product. Boost your 
wares and never accept an advertisement 
if it is given as a donation. Work up an 
attractive advertising dummy before you 
solicit a single “ad” and your 
worries will be over. 


financial 


Don’t Print That 


(Continued from page 8) 


In the average American high school are 
pupils of practically shade of 
opinion and home back-ground. Some 
pupils come from homes where the most 
severely puritanical ideas are conscien- 
tiously practiced; others from homes 
where the utmost moral laxity is the 
rule. These boys and girls range in age 
from mere children to young adults, 
more or less hardened to the ways of the 
world. Some are very sensitive to cer- 
tain kinds of things that the more 
calloused regard very lightly. No school 
paper should publish anything that is in 
any way likely to be objectionable to the 
cleanest and finest of its readers. There 
is no excuse whatever for the “off-color” 
joke that is so often published by some 
school papers. Personal items of school- 
boy and schoolgirl love affairs are rather 
tactless, however much they may delight 
the other readers, yet this type of item is 
played up strongly by quite a few school 
sheets. 


every 


The reader is the 
faculty, some of whom are ever ready to 
pounce upon any item reflecting upon 
the dignity of the profession or any of its 
members. There is no reason why any- 
one should be gratuitously insulted, just 
because he or she happens to be a 
teacher. Many teachers feel that their 
personal affairs should not be broadcast 
to the student body by way of the school 
paper. Some object if any faculty items 
appear even though they themselves be 
not the subject of the article. 


second class of 


is the 
adviser 


The third class parents. The 
faculty will see to it that 
the school “puts the best foot forward” 
when it enters the home. An ill-advised 
story or two can bring a whole parade of 
indignant parents to the 
office. 


wise 


principal’s 


The fourth class is the alumni, who are 


always quite sure that the school is not 
as good as it was when they were stu- 
dents. For quite a while after gradu- 
ation they have an interest in what hap- 
pens at the school. 


The fifth class is the general reader: 
members of the Board of Education, 
merchants, townspeople and taxpayers. 
Some of them are ever’ on the alert for 
any indication that things are not as they 
should be “over at the school.” 


The sixth class is the reader who never 
sees the school and probably never will, 
the reader in the school to which ex- 
change copies are sent. This reader has 
no other way of evaluating the school 


except by what he reads about it. 


Tue six classes of readers are they who 


read that hastily written piece of copy 


dashed off at white heat 
gard for anyone other than _fellow- 
members on the staff. These are the 
readers who frown at that joke clipped 
from a_ sophisticated college humor 
magazine, and adapted, by a change of 
names, to the clipper’s own schoolmates. 
These readers know about a school situ- 
ation only what they see in the finished 
form, the article in print, written, passed 
and approved, supposedly, by the staff 
and the adviser. 


with little re- 


Therefore, adviser, when the young 
budding genius comes dashing up to you 
with a piece of writing that “will shake 
the school to its foundations, because it’s 
all true, every word of it,” or with a joke 
that is “excruciatingly funny, and the 
people whose names are in it won’t care,” 
think once, think twice, think quickly, 
wisely, with an eye to eventualities, and 
if the least shadow of a doubt crosses 
your mind, say gently but firmly, “Don’t 
print that!” 
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Appointment of Committees 


Mr. Charles F. Troxell, President of the Faculty Ad- 
visers’ Association, makes the following announcement 
and names the members of the respective committees: 


“The suggestions made by the various committees in 
their reports to the meeting of faculty advisers at the 
convention last March proved so valuable to all who 
heard them or read them in the Convention Issue of the 
‘Review’ that it is highly advisable that these committees 
continue the work so well done last year. 


Chairmen will be notified by mail of the work expected 
of them, as will the committee members. If any com- 
mittee member does not hear from his or her chairmen 
within two weeks after the publication of this list, he 
or she should at once communicate with the chairman. 


It is strongly urged that any and all faculty advisers 
interested in any type of publication represented in the 
list write to the chairman of the committee, offering sug- 
gestions that may be incorporated in the report of the 
chairman to the faculty advisers at the March meeting. 


Such suggestions should include anything that might 
increase the value of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation to its members. 

Teachers Colleges 

Elizabeth Rosengarten, Normal School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Clara C. Ewalt, Junior College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William M. French, New York State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 

Rachel S. Turner, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Faculty Adviser, East Central State Teachers College, 
Ada, Okla. 


Senior High Newspapers 


Lambert S. Greenawalt, York High, York, Pa. 
Myra McCoy, Lincoln High, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Faculty Adviser, Brackenridge Times, Brackenridge 
High, San Antonio, Texas. 
Faculty Adviser, Pantograph, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

J. E. Mulligan, News, Central High, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

~~ Moore, High Times, Glass High, Lynchburg, 
a. 


Wyandotte High, 


Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High School, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
Senior High Magazines 

Marie Oller, Sketch Book, Washington Irving High, 
New York, N. Y. 

Hope Leech, Red and White, Lakeview High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mary J. Anderson, Towers, Overbrook High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Iva S. Warner, Record, Camden High, Camden, N. J. 

Marion F. O’Neil, Central High School, Paterson, N. J. 

Mrs. Mary R. Anderson, Perryscope, Perry High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gertrude L. Turner, Abington High, Abington, Pa. 

Junior High Newspapers 

Thomas E. Robinson, Junior Four Review, Junior High 
No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 

Faculty Adviser, Audobon Call, Audobon Junior High, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Faculty Adviser, Broadcaster, Westport Junior High, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Faculty Adviser, Whirlwind, South Orange Junior 
High, South Orange, N. J. 
Faculty Adviser, Roosevelt Record, Roosevelt Inter- 
mediate, Wichita, Kansas. 
Junior High Magazines 
*De Witt D. Wise, 406 John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
Faculty Adviser, Vista, Eastern Junior High, Lynn, 
Mass. 
Faculty Adviser, Latimer Life, Latimer Junior High, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Faculty Adviser, Pathfinder, Washington Junior High, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
James E. Gaffney, Marquis, Lafayette Junior High, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elementary Schools 
*Mrs. Mary T. King, You and Mee, Sophie J. Mee 
School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Faculty Adviser, Gregory High Lights, Gregory 
School, Trenton, N. J. 
Faculty Adviser, Broadcaster, School No. 51, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Faculty Adviser, Northwest Observer, Northwest 
School, Hartford, Conn. 
Faculty Adviser, Hodge Herald, Hodge School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Yearbook 
*“Mary Baylson, Girls’ High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minnie V. Wooding, Junior High, Hackensack, N. J. 


Florence Barber, Woodbury High, Woodbury, N. J. 
Florence Beitenman, Reading High, Reading, Pa. 


‘Chairman 


You Should Not Start The Year Without 
The Official 


Style Book 


of the 

Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
THE OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK for the members of the 
Association has been prepared by a committee consisting 
of: 

CHARLES F. TROXELL, Chairman, 

GERTRUDE L. TURNER, 

LAMBERT S. GREENAWALT, 

FLORENCE BARBER 
They say, “No claim of originality or finality is made for 
this booklet, but its authors hope that its use will result 
in better written and more uniformly edited school pub- 
lications.” 
This is “No. 1” of a series of monographs on topics re- 
lating to school publications which are now being pre- 
pared by the C. S. P. A. 

Place a copy in the hands of each member of your staff 
to create uniformity in your issues. 
Fifteen cents a copy to members, Twenty-five to non- 

members. 

ON SALE AT THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 

106 John Jay Hall 


Columbia University, New York City 





SIXTH ANNUAL 
Contest and Convention 


OF THE 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
March 13-14-15, 1930 


“Where the World of School Publications Gathers” 


Contest open to all Magazines and Newspapers published by Schools, public or private below 
the rank of College, but including Teachers Colleges, Junior Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Contest entries close February 1, 1930. 


WILL YOUR PUBLICATION BE ENTERED? 


Gold Medals on Ribbons will be awarded to the Best Magazines and Best Newspapers in 
each class. It is no longer possible to pick out ONE paper that stands above the others. Several 
in each group receive the BLUE RIBBON for FIRST PLACE; RED RIBBON for SECOND 
PLACE; WHITE RIBBON for THIRD PLACE. In 1929, over 200 medals were awarded. 


THE CLASSES 


General—Senior High Schools Special 
, Private Schools 
Class A—1501 pupils or more Military Schools 
Class B—801-1500 pupils Foreign Schools 
Class C—301-800 pupils ae annene (printed in U. S.) 
aio ‘ Beh J. S. Territorial Possessions 
Class D—300 pupils or les: Elementary School 
Special—Junior High Schools Vocational, Technical, Agricultural High Schools and 
Trade Schools 
Class A—1001 pupils or more Literary Publications 
Class B—1000 pupils or less Literary - Art Publications 
Mimeographed Publications 
-——__—-- Annuals—(published as issue of the regular school 
publication but devoted largely to the interests of 
the graduating class. Not more than two in one 
(one class for all) year.) 


Teachers Colleges - Normal Schools 


Papers may be entered in ONE CLASS ONLY. Place your paper in that class where it will be judged 
advantageously. 


Submit THREE ISSUES PRECEDING February 1 and remit $3.50. Dates of issues to be submitted for 
contest will be announced on final circular. Note this change—differing from previous contests. This makes your 
paper a member of the Association and entitles you to a subscription to THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW. 


PLAN NOW ON COMING TO THE CONVENTION 


THREE DAYS—THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY, MARCH 13-14-15. 


Talks by leading AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, and OTHERS, in General and 
Departmental Meetings. 

Moving Picture Lectures..—_Newspaper and Magazine Exhibit. 

Round Table discussions led by outstanding student editors and faculty advisers. 

Convention Luncheon—-over a thousand seated. 

The Varsity Show. 

New York City and its attractions. 


You, Your School, Your Publication, Your Staff, Can’t Afford to Miss All This. 
WATCH FOR BULLETINS, POSTERS, CIRCULARS. 
For further Information Write, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Secretary 
406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City 





